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ontrol of Germany 


till Major Problem 


ent Among Four Powers 
pverning Conquered Enemy 
Still Not Achieved 


SHOULD GERMANY KEEP INDUSTRY? 


uctory Solutions Needed as 
_ Millions Face Starvation Dur- 
ing Winter Months 


Although defeated Germany has 
heen under Allied control for more 
ian six months now, final policy on 

present and future affairs has 
r been fully settled by any of the 
Four—the United States, Russia, 
feat Britain, and France, with the 
wssible exception of Russia. More 
aportant still, the policies pursued by 

Whe four occupying powers in their sep- 

7 late zones have not been integrated. 

Mindeed, they have often worked at 
(oss purposes, adding to the misery 

vand chaos in which the German people 

“found themselves when the war ended. 
> The first definite master plan for the 

ministration of occupied Germany 
is laid down last August at Potsdam. 

p, the Big Three agreed on these 
points: That Germany should be 
femilitarized, that her economy should 
reshaped along primarily agricul- 


and small industrial lines, that - 


@he should remain under Allied super- 
Wision for an indefinite reeducation 
Period, that war criminals should be 
@unished, and that reparations should 
epaid out of her remaining industrial 
fesources. 
© To carry out these purposes, the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and 
france were to maintain separate 
military administrative staffs in their 
ecupation sectors. In Berlin, the 
Allied Control Council, representing 
wall four, was to exercise general super- 


on. 


4 Many Questions Unanswered 
» The Potsdam decisions thus laid 


jwn important guidelines for occupy- 

i authorities. But they left many 
gnificant questions unanswered. Was 

femilitarization” to mean the com- 

ete stripping away of Germany’s in- 
mistrial wealth, or merely the removal 

f weapons and equipment used di- 

tly in making them? The Potsdam 

mula had specified that the German 

ble should be permitted to keep suf- 

ent resources to maintain a stand- 
fa of living not higher than that of 
Sighboring countries. How could this 
anged? How was reeducation 
bbe handled? And what kind of 
litical life would be allowed the 
frmans within the framework of 
mied control? 

“These and hundreds of other ques- 
as, the four occupying powers have 
Swered in their own way in the zones 
their control, or left unanswered, 
ding further negotiations among 
ir leaders. The result has been 
r highly differentiated administra- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Mature Person 
By Walter E. Myer 


One of the great problems confronting every individual is that of making success- 
ful adjustments to the changing circumstances of life. From infancy to old age, 
one must adapt himself to his environment, must cope with problems which grow 
more complex and difficult with each successive stage of life. These adjustments to 
the world in which one lives are not so simple as they used to be because society 
itself has become more complex, presenting more intricate problems. 

Some people make satisfactory adjustments to life with apparent ease. They pass 
from one phase of their development to another with little conscious effort. As 
they pass from infancy to childhood they learn to do things for themselves and to 
depend less upon the support they receive from their parents. As they enter ado- 
lescence, they again make the adjustments without undue strain or difficulty. Finally, 
they reach full maturity, stand on their own feet, face each responsibility squarely. 

Unfortunately, many people never seem to make these adjustments to life without 
great difficulty and considerable mental anguish. Still others fail completely to 
adapt themselves to the world in which they must live. As they enter childhood 
and youth, they react, mentally and emotionally, almost as they did when they were 
mere infants. They become adults in years and still act as children. They reach 
maturity only in the physical sense. 

The greatest objective of every individual should be to achieve maturity in his 
emotional and mental development. It is a sad commentary that there are in the 
world today relatively few really “mature” people. What are some of the marks of 
maturity? Here are some tests of maturity which have been given by two of the 
nation’s leading specialists in the field of social relations: 

Maturity means the ability to stick to a job until it is finished, or at least until 
one has given all he has to it. The mature person gives more than is required to 
any task undertaken. He is reliable, always to be counted on by others. He is able 
to endure unpleasantness, discomfort, and hardship in reaching a goal. He develops 
the ability to make his own decisions after sizing up a given situation. The mature 
person learns to stand on his own feet, to be truly independent. He has the capacity 
to cooperate with others, is flexible and can adapt himself to persons and circum- 
stances. He is tolerant and patient and able to make compromises. 

These are but a few of the characteristics of the mature person. Many other 
qualities might be added to the list. Because of the responsibilities placed upon the 
individual in a democratic form of society, it is all-important that a sufficient nuin- 
ber of persons acquire qualities of maturity to influence public policy. Maturity 
in our own nation and maturity in the world will be possible only if there are enough 
mature persons to exert their influence. 


Inflationary Trends 
Threaten Stability 


Shortage of Goods Plus Expanded 
Buying Power Makes Price 
Rise Real Danger 


ALL GROUPS AFFECTED EVENTUALLY 


Continued Government Price Controls, 
Higher Wages for Workers, 
Are Issues Involved 


Is the United States headed for a pe- 
riod of dangerous inflation? Are the 
prices of everything we buy likely to 
rise so rapidly that the people’s money 
will buy less and less? What are the 
danger signals? What, if anything, 
can or should the government do to 
keep prices in line? Are the present 
demands of workers for increased 
wages likely to add to the inflationary 
pressures? 

These are some of the questions 
which are now being asked throughout 
the country. To a certain extent, they 
are the same questions which were 
asked throughout the war period, for 
it was generally recognized that in 
time of war there is always danger of 
rising prices; in fact, there is always 
a certain amount of inflation. While 
prices did rise to a considerable extent 
during the war period, the many con- 
trols which the government imposed 
were effective in preventing drastic 
increases. 


Inflation in the Past 


The inflation which we experienced 
during World War II was far less 
severe than that which accompanied 
other wars in our history. For ex- 
ample, during the Revolutionary War, 
the dollar depreciated in value to 33 
cents; that is, the average price of all 
goods increased threefold during that 
period. During the Civil War, infla- 
tionary pressures reduced the value of 
the dollar to 44 cents, and during 
World War I to 40 cents. As a result 
of the rise in prices during World 
War I, it is estimated that the cost 
of that struggle to our government 
mounted 13 billion dollars. 

Everyone knows that we have ex- 
perienced a certain amount of infla- 
tion since the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope in 1939. Considering all the 
things we buy, prices on the whole 
have risen 31 per cent. The cost of 
living to the average American family 
is therefore one-third higher than it 
was before the war. 

While this is the official figure of 
increased prices, there are many who 
feel that it does not represent the true 
state of affairs. They point out, for 
example, that it does not take into ac- 
count the lower quality of many goods 
which are now on the market. They 
add that for two of the more important 
items in the budgets of all low-income 
groups—food and clothing—the price 
rises have been even greater. Food 
prices are 51 per cent higher today 
than they were in 1939 and clothing 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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What Are the Dangers of Inflation? 


has gone up 46 per cent since that time. 

Whatever the actual figure on the 
percentage of increase in the cost of 
living, it is an undeniable fact that we 
have undergone a period of mild in- 
flation during the war, and that prices 
on the whole are still increasing. In 
fact, many people, including some of 
the nation’s leading economists, feel 
that the dangers of runaway inflation 
are greater today than they were dur- 
ing the war. They point to the fact 
that the sharpest price increases oc- 
curred in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the last war, not during that 
conflict. 

One reason for the present alarm 
over inflation dangers is that some of 
the controls which were in effect dur- 
ing the war are now being loosened. 
We still have price control through 
the OPA (see page 3), but the gov- 
ernment’s restrictions upon wage in- 
creases have been removed. There is 
widespread fear that now that civilian 
goods are once more on the market, 
people will rush to buy them, com- 
peting with one another and thus 
forcing prices upward. 

What are some of the present dan- 
ger signals? One of the more impor- 
tant signs is the rapid increase in the 
price of real estate. In many places, 
prices are 50 to 60 per cent higher than 
they were before the war. A similar 
rise is noted in commercial property— 
buildings used for office space or 
stores. Were it not for the fact that 
rents are rigidly controlled in most 
large cities, there would be a marked 
increase because of the great demand 
and the housing shortage. 

In the past, one of the surest signs 
of inflationary tendencies has been 
the stock market. For many months 
now, prices for shares of stock in the 
nation’s leading corporations have 
been climbing ever higher. Many 
stocks have nearly doubled in price 
during the last year. People recall 
ominously that it was the stock market 
crash of 1929, which occurred after 
prices had skyrocketed, that ushered 
in the depression of the 1930’s, and 
they fear the same thing again if the 
present price rise continues. 

What causes inflation, or a rapid 
rise in prices? ‘Phere are a number of 
causes, but the most important single 
factor is a demand for goods which 
exceeds the supply. When the people 
have a great deal of money to spend 
for goods of all kinds and when the 
supply of goods is not sufficient to 
meet the demands of all, there is a 
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They’re all against inflation—but 





(Concluded from page 1) 


tendency for commodity prices to rise. 

That is the situation which exists 
at the present time. During the war, 
the American people saved a great 
deal of money—more than they ever 
saved before in their lives. For one 
thing, the average income of all groups 
—workers, farmers, professional peo- 
ple, businessmen — greatly increased 
during the war. Secondly, these people 
saved a larger proportion of their in- 
comes than ever before. Many of the 
products for which they would nor- 
mally have spent their money were not 
available. Hundreds of items, from 
houses and automobiles to small house- 
hold gadgets, could not be purchased. 

It is estimated that the savings of 
the American people now amount to 
some $132 billion—more than twice 
as much as they were at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. These savings are in 
various forms. A large part of them 
are in War Bonds. Some 85,000,000 
persons—60 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation—are owners of these govern- 
ment securities. Billions of dollars 
have been deposited in savings ac- 
counts and others in checking accounts. 

The savings of $132 billion are 
mostly in the form of liquid assets; 
that is, invested in such a way that 
they can be readily converted into cash 
and spent. Such is the case with the 
War Bonds and with bank accounts. 
It is the size of these savings and the 
fact that they are in liquid form that 
raises one of the greatest inflationary 
dangers confronting the country today. 

If great numbers of people holding 
these large savings should decide all 
of a sudden that they wanted to buy 














CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Let’s not count our chickens too soon 


automobiles and radios and refrig- 
erators and scores of other items be- 
fore the supply of these articles be- 
comes abundant, there would be a mad 
scramble and it would be difficult for 
the government to hold prices in line. 
That is one reason why the govern- 
ment is strongly appealing to all citi- 
zens to buy bonds during the present 
Victory Loan Drive. It wants them to 
postpone purchases of many goods 
until the reconversion program is com- 
pleted and the supply of civilian ar- 
ticles becomes more abundant. 

At the present time, one of the most 
disputed facts in connection with the 
problems of inflation relates to the 
effect of wage increases upon prices. 
As we have pointed out in previous 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
the Truman administration has been 
urging industries to grant wage in- 





creases when these can be granted 
without raising prices. 

Labor and management stand in 
sharp disagreement over this issue. 
Representatives of workers contend 
that most companies could increase 
wages substantially and still make 
good profits without increasing the 
price of their goods. Management 
takes issue with this position and ar- 
gues that the only way the wage in- 
creases now being demanded could be 
granted would be by increasing prices. 

If wage increases are granted 
throughout American industry and if 
these increases lead to higher prices, 
the result will be inflationary. With 
higher prices all along the line, work- 

















DARLING IN NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
The cross-country champion 


ers and other groups of the population 
will insist upon still higher incomes, 
followed by demands for higher prices, 
and an inflationary cycle will have been 
started. 

If, on the other hand, wage increases 
are granted without a corresponding 
boost in prices of goods, no inflation- 
ary effects are likely to be felt. Rather, 
the purchasing power of a large sec- 
tion of the population will remain rela- 
tively high, thus insuring a steady 
market for the goods which industry 
can produce as soon as it is completely 
reconverted to peacetime production. 
The whole issue, therefore, in the pres- 
ent labor-management dispute over 
wage increases hinges on the question 
of whether industry can and will grant 
increases without raising prices. 

It requires little imagination to 
contemplate the evil effects of infla- 
tion upon the country as a whole. The 
experiences of other countries like 
Germany, which suffered such wild 
inflation after the last war that bil- 
lions of marks were needed to buy the 
smallest item of food or clothing, 
stand as stark reminders of the grim 
realities of inflation. Countries like 
China, which are today in the throes 
of uncontrolled inflation, are under- 
going great deprivations and hard- 
ships. 

While certain groups benefit during 
the early stages of inflation, all suffer 
in the long run. Wage earners and 
salaried workers, especially those who 
are unorganized (and this includes a 
majority of American workers), are 
unable to secure pay increases suffi- 
ciently large to keep up with rising 
prices once inflation gets out of hand. 
All persons with savings—which in- 
cludes an overwhelming majority of 
all Americans—see the value of their 
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RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES Tings 


Right in the spender’s face 


money declining before their very 
eyes. The money they have saved op 
invested may shrink to only one-half 
or one-third or even a much smaller 
fraction of its former value. 

Even those who benefit from rising 
prices at first soon suffer from wild 
inflation. As prices soar higher and 
higher, it becomes more difficult for 
people to buy food and manufactured 
goods of all kinds. They cut their 
purchases, factory and farm output de. 
clines, unemployment becomes wide. 
spread, and depression overtakes the 
country. Whenever inflation gets out 
of hand, there is always a day of reck- 
oning which affects everyone. 

It is because of the many factors in 
the present economic situation which 
might lead to serious inflation that 
many people are insisting that the gov- 
ernment retain controls over prices, 
at least until the period of danger has 
passed. Many economists share the 
belief that the life of the OPA, for 
example, should be extended beyond 
its present expiration date of June 30, 
1946, and that rationing of certain 
scarce articles be continued until the 
supply becomes more abundant. These 
will be among the big issues to be de- 
bated by Congress during the next 
few months. 

After the nation’s industries have 
been fully converted to peacetime pro- 
duction, many of the present inflation- 
ary dangers may disappear. With fac- 
tories geared to produce more goods 
than ever before we must find mar- 
kets for all the goods that can be 
turned out. ‘However great our for- 
eign trade may be in the years ahead, 
it is recognized on all hands that the 
domestic market will be the most im- 
portant factor in maintaining pros 
perity. 

This domestic market can exist only 









if all groups of the population have 


sufficient purchasing power to absorb | 


the goods which our farms and fat 
tories are capable of turning out. If 
workers do not receive relatively high 
wages, if farmers do not obtain good 
incomes from their crops, if all groups 
which constitute the great consuming 
public do not have sufficient purchas 
ing power, the country will face the 
prospect of widespread unemployment 











and depression. 

The immediate problem, therefore, 
is to prevent the present inflationary 
pressures from exploding while goods 
are still scarce. The long-range prob- 
lem is to make sure that markets will 
be maintained for the largest peace 
time production in our history, which 
will come after reconversion. Failure 
to solve either of these problems will 
have disastrous consequences for the 
entire country. 
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OPA’s Long Battle Against Inflation 


HE Office of Price Administration, 

which carried a large share of the 
responsibility for preventing inflation 
during the war years, has directly 
affected the daily lives of more citizens 
jn this country than has any other 
war agency. It has been bitterly criti- 
cized by housewives, businessmen, and 
members of Congress for what it has 
done and what it has not done, but the 
fact that it has been effective in keep- 
ing prices relatively stable and pre- 
venting avoidable scarcities during the 
war is generally conceded. 

Created by executive order of the 
President in April, 1941, months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the agency was 
known as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply. The job 
assigned it was a formidable one even 
then—to prevent runaway prices, prof- 
iteering, inflation, and speculation 
which would lead to hoarding of ma- 
terials and commodities, and to coor- 
dinate civilian consumption with de- 
fense needs. 

Much of the controversy which cen- 
tered upon the agency in its early days 
grew out of the fact that the man 
selected by President Roosevelt to be 
its director was himself a controversial 
figure. Leon Henderson, who was held 
to be responsible for more New Deal 
economic policies than any one except 
the President himself, had held many 
important jobs in government, but his 
energetic and outspoken disapproval 
of those who opposed his theories had 
made him thoroughly unpopular with 
those who disliked the New Deal. Bus- 
inessmen generally were not favorably, 
impressed when Henderson announced, 
immediately after his appointment as 
price administrator, that all prices 
were too high, that no prices should 
go up, and that all should go down. ~ 

When the United States actually 
became involved in hostilities, the 
problem of controlling prices became 
even more acute than it had been dur- 
ing the preceding emergency period. 
In January, 1942, the Office of Price 
Administration, which had been re- 
lieved of its responsibility in the field 
of civilian supply, was handed the task 
of supervising all rationing of scarce 
products. The Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act was passed which gave the 
OPA authority under law to stabilize 
prices and regulate rents. 

The difficult assignment which the 
OPA has tried to carry out during the 
war is best stated in the United States 
Manual: 

“The purposes of the Office of Price 
Administration as enumerated... 
are: To stabilize prices and to prevent 
speculative, unwarranted, and abnor- 
mal increases in prices and rents; to 
eliminate profiteering, hoarding, ma- 
nipulation, speculation and other dis- 
ruptive practices resulting from ab- 
normal market conditions or scarcities 
caused by or contributing to the na- 
tional emergency; to assure that de- 
fense appropriations are not dissipated 
by excessive prices; to protect persons 
with relatively fixed and limited in- 
comes, consumers, wage earners, in- 
vestors, and persons dependent on life 
insurance, annuities, and pensions 
from undue impairment of their stand- 
ard of living; to prevent hardships to 
Persons engaged in business, to schools, 
universities, and other institutions, 
and to the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments which would result from 
abnormal increases in prices; to assist 
Mm securing adequate production of 
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HARRIS & EWING 


Chester A. Bowles, head of the Office of Price Administration, explaining the OPA 
program to members of the House Banking and Currency Committee 


commodities and facilities; to pre- 
vent a post-emergency collapse of 
values; to stabilize agricultural prices 
. and to permit voluntary coopera- 
tion between the government and pro- 
ducers, processors, and others to ac- 
complish the aforesaid purposes.” 

In order to accomplish this vast job 
of protecting the people of the coun- 
try from the economic effects of war, 
the OPA developed an organization 
which eventually reached even the 
most remote communities in the United 
States. Under the national office in 
Washington, where policy was deter- 
mined and regulations wereissued, were 
nine regional offices which coordinated 
the work of the 93 district offices. A 
network of more than 5,000 local price 
and rationing boards, manned for the 
most part by volunteer workers, car- 


units including houses, apartments, 
rooms in hotels, and boarding houses. 

During the war OPA price regula- 
tions were applied to some eight mil- 
lion commodities and services includ- 
ing practically everything which the 
average family would be likely to buy, 
eat, wear, or use. The business estab- 
lishments which dealt in price-con- 
trolled commodities included 184,000 
manufacturers, 200,000 wholesalers, 
1,770,000 retailers, and 1,000,000 serv- 
ice organizations. Going beyond the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
which directed the OPA to consult 
with industries affected by its price- 
control regulations, the agency volun- 
tarily established almost 500 Industry 
Advisory Committees to help deter- 
mine price-control policy. 

Besides working with the members 


































































































WHAT HAPPENED TO CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
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ried out the actual work of issuing ra- 
tion books to consumers, providing in- 
formation on OPA programs, and se- 
curing compliance with the regulations 
which affected retail prices. In Au- 
gust, 1944, there were 195,170 volun- 
teer workers in local board offices 
throughout the country. At that time, 
three out of four OPA workers were 
volunteers. 

More than 92 million Americans, 
some two-thirds of our total popula- 
tion, were protected by one of the 
OPA’s most effectively enforced pro- 
grams—rent control. A total of 259 
rent control offices were set up to ad- 
minister the regulations, which ap- 
plied to almost 15 million dwelling 


OPA 


of industry advisory boards, OPA 
sought to make its policy a real prod- 
uct of democratic representation of 
all groups concerned by setting up a 
Labor Policy Committee. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods each sent five 
representatives to present the group’s 
viewpoint and help the OPA in deter- 
mining what price-control actions 
would be both fair and effective. 
Because consumers are usually not 
organized as a group, their representa- 
tion was perhaps slightly less effective 
than that of organized labor and of 
management. However, the national 
office of the OPA secured the coopera- 


tion of some 22 individuals who were 
interested in consumer problems or 
were affiliated with national organiza- 
tions having consumer-interest pro- 
grams. 

Working with these representative 
groups, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has held to the standard set up in 
the Price Control Act of 1942. It has 
insisted that it was bound to refuse 
all price increases except those which 
had to be made in order to meet 
three provisions set up in price con- 
trol legislation. These standards made 
allowance for price increases needed 
to (1) provide ceilings that are “gen- 
erally fair and equitable,” (2) meet 
particular requirements of the law, 
such as those applied to agricultural 
commodities, and (3) provide prices 
necessary to secure supplies of goods 
essential to the war effort. 

The wartime shortages which made 
price control necessary in so many 
fields became acute in some instances. 
When this occurred, OPA developed 
and administered the necessary ra- 
tioning program to see that what 
supplies of the scarce commodity ex- 
isted were equitably distributed. 
Tires, gasoline, fuel oil, shoes, meat, 
processed foods, fats, and sugar have 
been among the items doled out to the 
public according to OPA’s rationing 
regulations. The program involved 
the printing and distribution of 128 to 
131 million copies of each of four war 
ration books; millions of mileage ra- 
tioning coupons, fuel oil ration cou- 
pons, as well as hundreds of thousands 
of purchase certificates for automo- 
biles, tires, and other rationed goods. 

Since funds were limited, the agency 
tried to secure voluntary compliance 
with its measures whenever possible 
and a large enforcement staff was 
never set up. In spite of frequent 
examples of lack of support on the 
part of the courts, the existence of 
black markets operated and patronized 
by those who put personal gain above 
the national interest, and indifference 
or ignorance on the part of some vio- 
lators who failed to see the importance 
of the programs, the Office of Price 
Administration secured the coopera- 
tion of the vast majority of the people. 

When the war ended there was a 
natural tendency on the part of many 
groups in the country to feel that aN 
restraints should be lifted at once and 
all war agencies should be abolished. 
However, the experiences of the last 
war, when runaway inflation reached 
its peak in the period after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, served as a warning 
to the authorities in Washington. Al- 
though many government controls 
were abolished, sometimes perhaps too 
hastily, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion continued its work, which, accord- 
ing to the present law, will not be 
finished until June, 1946. 

Whether or not we can safely dis- 
pense with price control at that time 
is a matter now being argued through- 
out the country. Chester Bowles, the 
present administrator of OPA, who 
has been credited with winning wide- 
spread support for his programs by 
means of conciliatory tactics, made this 
statement only last month: 

“It is my personal belief that the 
danger of inflation is more critical to- 
day than at any time in the last four 
years. Only with the greatest deter- 
mination and broad unity of purpose 
can we come through safely.” 
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The Story of the Week 


Atomic Bomb Control 


The long-awaited recommendations 
concerning atomic bomb control were 
issued jointly by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee, and Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King at a press con- 
ference in Washington November 15. 

The A-B-C (America, Britain, Can- 
ada) powers proposed that a United 
Nations’ commission be set up to find 
means to outlaw the use of the atomic 
bomb, and to divert all atomic energy 
to peaceful purposes. 

In a bid for Russian cooperation, 
the three countries declared that the 
manufacturing processes of the atomic 
bomb would not be revealed until 
“enforceable safeguards” are found 
against its use in warfare. One safe- 
guard must be the right of inspection 
in all countries for the mutual protec- 
tion of all, they said. 

The three nations approved of the 
free interchange of scientific knowl- 
edge if other countries would favor 
the same policy. This would create 
an atmosphere of confidence, impor- 
tant for political agreement and co- 
operation. 

No mention was made of Russia in 
the 1,000 word declaration but the 
problem of Russia could be read be- 
tween the lines. 


UNRRA’s Big Job 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
is in urgent need of funds to carry 
out its program as winter descends 
over war-torn Europe and the Far 
East. In addition to the one-half bil- 
lion dollar deficit appropriation to fin- 
ish the work this year, President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to appropriate 
our share, nearly one and one-half 
billion dollars, to finance UNRRA un- 
til March 1947. Each member of the 
United Nations contributes one per 
cent of its national income based on 
1948 figures. UNRRA does not help 
Germans or Japanese. The House has 
already approved of the deficit appro- 
priation but the Senate has not yet 
taken action. 


Snow already is sweeping over 
eastern Europe. Thousands are dying 
daily from starvation, cold, and dis- 
ease in such devastated cities as War- 
saw, Vienna, and Budapest. Eight 
hundred thousand Poles live in dug- 
outs or holes, 10,000 dying monthly 
from tuberculosis. Five thousand are 
dying monthly in Vienna. Twenty mil- 
lion homeless and desperate people are 
on the move to find homes, food, cloth- 
ing. Lootings and murders are com- 
mon occurrences. All over eastern Eu- 
rope there are serious food and coal 
shortages, increased by droughts, the 
support of occupying forces, and by 
the serious breakdown of transporta- 
tion. 

With crops one-third to one-half of 
normal production because of drought, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Greece need 
food as well as fuel and clothing. In 
western Russia, with millions home- 
less, much of the livestock dead or car- 
ried off, the transportation system and 
the fuel production centers seriously 
impaired by war, the Russians have 
worked unceasingly to improve the 
situation. But the winter ahead will 
be grim all over Europe. 


Fabulous Java 


Tropical Java, chief island of the 
Dutch East Indies, is sometimes 
called the “garden of the world.” Its 
more than 40 million delicately fea- 
tured, light brown-skinned people prac- 
tice an intensive agriculture in a 
country the size of North Carolina. 
In the rich volcanic soil as much as 
three crops can be raised in one year. 
Before the war Java produced for ex- 
port 37 per cent of the world’s rubber, 
86 per cent of the pepper, 19 per cent 
of the tea, as well as large quantities 
of quinine, kapok, tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa, Java is rich in tin 
and oil. 


War Along the Great Wall 


Fighting continues along the Great 
Wall in northern China between the 
Communists and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalists (the central government) 
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UNRRA IN ACTION. Part of the Allied relief program in Europe consists of in- 


oculating and vaccinating children against the many diseases which abound thro 


out the continent today. 


ugh- 


President Truman has requested Congress to appropriate 


additional funds as America’s contribution to the program. 


for control of mineral-rich Manchuria 
which Russia is evacuating. Fifty 
thousand American marines under 
Lt. General Albert C. Wedemeyer, are 
garrisoning strategic northern Chi- 
nese cities and the railroad along 
which the Nationalists moved after 
they were landed by American ships. 
The marines came to the area to clean 
out the 2,000,000 Japanese soldiers 
and the 2,000,000 Japanese civilians. 
They are not taking part in the con- 
flict, General Wedemeyer has an- 
nounced. As soon as they finish their 
mission they will be withdrawn from 
China, he declared. This may be by 
spring. 

The Communists, controlling almost 
one-fourth of China, are reorganizing 
their positions. They want to be es- 
tablished in strength in northern 
China, with Russia to their rear. They 
control most of the important northern 
coastal cities, 2,000 miles of coastline, 
vast agricultural plains, air fields, and 
easily defended mountains. The Com- 
munists have seized quantities of Japa- 
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The girl he left behind 


nese arms and equipment. Some of 
the Manchurian generals, never sub- 
dued by the Japanese, have gone over 
to the Communists. 


Pearl Harbor Inquiry 


The United States had a vast knowl- 
edge of Japan’s advance preparations 
for war, and of her interest in Pearl 
Harbor, before December 7, 1941. This 
was revealed on November 15 in Wash- 
ington at the first session of the joint 
congressional Pearl Harbor commit- 
tee’s investigation. 

American experts had been able to 
break the Japanese secret code long 
before the war began. All messages 
exchanged between Japanese diplo- 


mats around the world, as well as” 
daily accurate spy reports on military ; 
and naval installations and maneuvers” 


in the Pearl Harbor area, were inter- 
cepted and decoded. 

The messages indicate that Japan 
long considered that war with the 
United States was probable. Fully one 
week before Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese were convinced that diplomacy 
would not solve American-Japanese 
problems. Japanese diplomats in 
Washington were warned on Novem- 
ber 22, 1941, that unless an agreement 
was reached by November 29 “things 
are going to happen.” They were told 
on November 28 that they would re- 
ceive a note in a few days which would 
give them authority to rupture rela- 
tions with the United States, but not 
to break off the negotiations too soon. 
On December 1 Washington translated 
an intercepted message of November 
30 to the Japanese ambassador to Ber- 
lin. It said that there was danger 
that war would break out between 
Japan and the Anglo-Saxon nations 
and that it might “come quicker than 
anyone dreams.” 





Unified Command 


The merger of the armed services 
has been discussed for several years. 
The project was shelved during the 
war. Since V-J Day it has been under 
intensive study by congressional lead- 
ers. The merger has been recom- 
mended by a special service committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the 
whole, high Army and Air men favor 
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— 
the merger while most Navy men are 
opposed to it. 

Senator Lister Hill has prepared a 
pil providing for a civilian secretary 
of the armed forces with three civilian 
ynder-secretaries, one for the Army, 
one for the Navy, and one for the Air 
Forces. The proposed legislation 
would take the airmen from under the 
present control of the Army and Navy. 
The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee has been holding hearings on the 
matter. 

Those who favor some type of 
merger of the armed services point out 
the following advantages: better or- 
ganization, more speed of control, more 
effective employment of all forces, full 
development of air power, and greater 
efficiency. 

General Eisenhower is strongly in 
favor of a single department for the 
armed forces. When President Tru- 
man was a senator, investigating the 
conduct of the war, he declared that 
he favored a single department. Gen- 
eral Doolittle of the Air Corps favors 
the merger, pointing out the impor- 
tance of modern air power. 

Among those opposed to the pro- 
posed merger is retired Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt who fears that “such 
centralization of power could prove a 
threat to democracy.” 

General Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, be- 
lieves that naval activity would become 
anonymous under such a system. He 
wonders what would happen to the 
spirit of the Marine Corps. 

Fleet Admiral King declares that 
such a change would be “revolutionary, 
dangerous, unnecessary.” . 


Yugoslav Elections 


Marshal Tito’s party, the National 
Liberation Front, has won an over- 
whelming victory in the national elec- 
tions in Yugoslavia. To political ob- 
servers this victory was a foregone 
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Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia—victor in 
recent elections 


conclusion. Some saw in it national 
recognition of Tito as a popular hero, 
who had been a leader in the liberation 
of his country from enemy occupation 
and from the local forces of reaction. 
Other observers pointed out that the 
Victory meant that Tito, in charge of 
the government and the election ma- 
thinery, had used his position to co- 
tree the people into voting for him. 
It is charged that the elections were 
not “free” and many people were 
afraid to oppose Tito. 


Consumer Problems 


More food will be available in the 
United States in 1946 than ever be- 
fore in our history, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced. There 
will continue to be shortages, however, 
{some meats, canned fish, fats, oils, 
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FOR MERGER BILL. Lt. Gen. James Doolittle (left), testifying before the Senate 


Military Affairs Subcommittee, strongly endorses 


the measure which would unite the 


armed forces in a single department. He is shown with Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(Dem., Colorado), acting chairman of the subcommittee. 


butter, and sugar. While butter will 
be more plentiful, the supply may not 
meet the demand, and sugar should 
continue to be rationed, the Depart- 
ment believes. Food shipments over- 
seas are likely to continue to be large, 
especially meat. 

The frozen food business, we are 
told from another source, has expanded 
enormously during the war. Promot- 
ers hope to raise the annual sales of 
frozen foods from $20,000,000 to $11,- 
000,000,000, which would be about half 
the nation’s food bill. Special studies 
are being made to retain the natural 
color and appearance of the food. 

The Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) has authorized a price rise 
of up to 15 per cent in some items of 
cheap clothing to stimulate their man- 
ufacture. The increases that have 
been announced include prices of un- 
derwear, hosiery, dress shirts, and 
handkerchiefs. 


Indonesian Revolt 

Sutan Sjahrir, youthful, liberal po- 
litical leader, supported by the Social- 
ist Party and the Republican Working 
Committee, has become prime minister 
of the unrecognized Indonesian Repub- 
lic while Dr. Achmed Soekarno con- 
tinues as president with greatly re- 
duced powers (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, November 19). This shift 
has given some satisfaction to the 
Netherlands’ government which feels 
it may be able to negotiate with 
Sjahrir. The new prime minister, 
emphasizing that he, too, is a nation- 
alist, has warned the Indonesians that 
they must avoid any action or incidents 
which will prejudice world opinion 
against their demands for independ- 
ence from the Dutch Empire. Those 
who willingly cooperated in the Japa- 
nese occupation of Java are discred- 
ited, he said. 

Well-equipped British troops (orig- 
inally landed to disarm the Japanese 
on the island) and the Dutch have con- 
tinued their full-scale fight to take 
Surabaya, important naval base, where 
the nationalists show no indication of 
giving up. The British have seized 
three Japanese generals whom they 
accuse of turning over military equip- 
ment to the Indonesians. 


Nobel Peace Prize 


Former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, sometimes called the “Father of 
the United Nations,” has been awarded 


the 1945 Nobel Peace Prize for his 
work in laying the foundations of that 
organization. The 1944 prize has been 
awarded to the International Red 
Cross. 

Cordell Hull, a Tennessee farm boy, 
has devoted his entire adult life to 
public service. During his long term 
as secretary of state he worked for 
international good will and for world 
trade that would be beneficial to all. 
He was particularly successful in his 
“Good Neighbor” policy with our Latin 
American neighbors and in his recip- 
rocal trade policy. In October, 1943, 
the 72-year old secretary flew to Mos- 
cow to the Conference of Foreign Sec- 
retaries where he played a major role 
in laying the cornerstone for the pres- 
ent United Nations Organization. 

In acknowledging the award, the 
aging Statesman declared, “We must 
never forget that to achieve the great 
goal of lasting peace it is imperative 
that there be continued unity, friendly 
understanding, and common effort 
among the people and statesmen of 
the major United Nations who bore 
the principal burden in the war 
against the Axis Powers.” 


The Palestine Problem 


As a result of conferences between 
Prime Minister Attlee and President 
Truman in Washington, the United 
States has agreed to a joint Anglo- 
American Commission to be set up 
immediately to study conditions and 
to make recommendations for a tem- 
porary, and for a permanent solution 
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Cordell Hull and his wife, former secre- 
tary of state, after he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1945. 


to European Jewish migration to 
Palestine. Humanitarians and Jew- 
ish organizations throughout the world 
have urged a working solution now 
rather than lengthy deliberations. 

To focus national attention on the 
urgency of the problem, 600 Jewish 
rabbis marched, during the Truman- 
Attlee conference, to the Capitol and 
later to the British embassy to present 
petitions requesting early help from 
the American and British govern- 
ments. The rabbis, accompanied by 
local sympathizers, petitioned Con- 
gress to expedite the resettlement of 
100,000 European Jews in Palestine, 
urging joint Anglo-American action 
to make Palestine a Jewish national 
homeland. They also requested the 
release of Jewish political prisoners 
from concentration camps throughout 
the Near East. 

The announcement of the plan to 
study the problem has given no espe- 
cial satisfaction to the Jews nor to 
the Arabs. The Jews have called for 
an organized protest strike in Pales- 
tine while the Arabs are dissatisfied 
with “half-way measures” because 
they feel that either no additional 
Jews should be sent to Palestine or, if 
some are, the members of the United 
Nations should absorb a proportionate 
number in their own countries. 
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DE SARRO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Of course Ill need a maid. You don’t 
think I can operate all these labor-saving 
devices myself?” 


“That absent-minded Professor 
Schmaltz has left his umbrella again. 
He’d leave his head if it were loose,” 
observed the waiter. 

“That’s true,” said the manager, “I just 
heard him say he was going to Switzer- 
land for his lenae 

* * * 


Cordell Hull is an extremely cautious 
person, striving always for scientific ac- 
curacy. One day on a train, a friend 
pointed to a fine flock of sheep grazing in 
afield. “Look, those sheep have just been 
sheared,” he said. 

Hull studied the flock. “Sheared on 
this side, anyway,” he admitted. - 

* * * 


They tell of the guide showing the vis- 
iting Englishman over the battlefield of 
Bunker Hill. “This is Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. This is where Warren fell.” 

The English tourist looked up at the 
lofty shaft and observed, “Nasty fall. 
Killed him, of course.” 

* * * 


“T understand that your sister is a fin- 
ished soprano.” 
“No, not yet, but the neighbors almost 
finished her last night.” 
* * * 


Cop: “How did you knock this pedes- 
trian down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t. I just pulled up to 
him, stopped the car to wait for him to 
pass, and he fainted.” 

* * * 


“Mother,” asked little Billy when there 
were guests for dinner, “is the dessert too 


rich for me or is there enough to go 
around?” 
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tive systems and a Germany which is, 
for all practical purposes, four differ- 
ent countries. 

In the British, French, and Amer- 
ican zones, there has been relatively 
little done to change the basic political 
and social structure. While war crim- 
inals have been rounded up and many 
former Nazis removed from high posts 
—in the American zone, 70,000 Nazis 
have been dismissed from govern- 
mental office—the old institutions have 
been carried over, for the most part 
without important modification. 

In these three zones, the government 
is being turned back to German hands 
slowly and from the bottom up. By 
now, most local administration is once 
again under German control, subject, 
of course, to the supervision of the oc- 
cupation authorities. In Bavaria, 
which is under American control, Ger- 
mans have been entrusted with the 
whole provincial administration. 

This contrasts strongly with what 
has been done in the Russian zone. 
The Russians have not hesitated to 
introduce drastic reforms affecting the 
most basic economic and social insti- 
tutions. In Brandenburg, Mecklen- 
burg, and Saxony, they have expro- 
priated all property belonging to 
former Nazis and have, in addition, 
confiscated all estates of more than 
250 acres for redistribution among 
the poor peasants. 

They have worked from the top 
down in reorganizing an overall Ger- 
man government for their sector. 
Early this fall, they announced the 
creation of a 12-department German 
government, headed by occupation 
chief Marshal Georgi Zhukov. As 
deputy prime minister under Zhukov, 
they installed a German. The 12 min- 
istries, handling the major affairs of 
government, were set up with Red 
Army officers as their top adminis- 
trative chiefs and Germans as their 
undersecretaries. Five Communists, 
three Social Democrats, two Christian 
Democrats, one Liberal Democrat, and 
one non-party man were numbered 
among the German ministers. 

All four occupation authorities have 
encouraged the reorganization of free 
labor unions and political parties, but 
these have reached their highest de- 
velopment in the Russian zone. There, 
four parties—Communist, Social Dem- 

ocratic, Liberal Democratic, and Chris- 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


tian Democratic—are now function- 
ing. William Pieck, one-time Reich- 
stag deputy and present leader of the 
Communist Party is currently at- 
tempting to weld these parties into a 
coalition. 

With regard to reeducation, all four 
occupation authorities have proceeded 
hesitantly. British, French, and 
Americans have approached the prob- 
lem negatively for the most part, weed- 
ing out Nazi textbooks from the 
schools, banning Nazi publications, 
and supervising the operations of press 
and radio. They have introduced their 
own teachers and democratic indoc- 
trination specialists on a very small 
scale. The Russians, in their zone, 
have set up a League of Culture for 
the Democratic Regeneration of Ger- 
many to handle reeducation. But this 
agency too, still functions within a 
limited sphere. 

It is in the handling of immediate 
economic questions that the Russians 
and the other three occupying powers 
have differed most strikingly. Rus- 
sian policy has taken little account of 
the Potsdam pledge of a minimum liv- 
ing standard for Germany. It has 
been directed primarily toward acquir- 


' ing as fast as possible all the German 


goods which can be removed and trans- 
ported to Russia. Britain, France, and 
the United States, on the other hand, 
have not attempted to strip away the 
resources remaining to Germany and 
have taken some steps to relieve the 
suffering of her people. 

While occupation leaders of the 
other three zones have not. removed 
any substantial amounts of German 
goods for their own use, they have 
done little to restore the German 
economy. In Berlin, for example, less 
than 10 per cent of the industry in the 
American zone is operating. There is 
virtually no coal, and the average diet 
of the people is a third below the nor- 
mal subsistence level. Here and there, 
the British, French, and Americans 
have imported relief supplies, but the 
quantities have been insignificant. in 
every case. 

Since the Potsdam Conference, the 
four countries represented on the 
Allied Control Council have made some 
efforts to unify the administration of 
Germany. In October, the four powers 
agreed upon a rudimentary adminis- 
trative hierarchy for the country—a 





system of five ministries, to handle 
transportation, finance, communica- 
tions, trade, and industry under the 
direction of the Control Council. The 
system of ministries, which is still in 
a formative stage, is to be staffed 
with Germans and is to concern itself 
with all four occupation. zones. At the 
same time, the four powers agreed on 
closer economic relations among their 
zones. From the time of the surren- 
der until a month or so ago, there was 
no trade within Germany. Now, how- 
ever, it is slowly being resumed. 

The latest movement for unification 
is in the field of labor. Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States have agreed 
to permit the creation of labor federa- 
tions covering unions from all parts 
of Germany. At present, only French 
disapproval of the plan stands in the 
way. It is expected that, if the French 
continue to hold out against the idea, 
the other three zones may sponsor an 
integrated labor movement covering 
all of Germany except the French zone. 

The Big Four are also approaching 
agreement on the question of when 
Germany shall be turned over to civil- 
ian control completely. The Russians 
advocated an all-German civil admin- 
istration as early as last September, 
but, until now, the other three powers 
have opposed the idea. Now, however, 
General Eisenhower estimates that the 
Germans may be given most key jobs 
in their government by June of next 
year, except those at the highest level. 
All four occupying powers are agreed 
that, even if this is done, the country 
shall be policed for some time to come. 

Meanwhile, the Big Four are faced 
by the problems of widespread starva- 
tion, disease, and homelessness this 
winter. As things stand now, 60 per 
cent of the people in the American, 
British, and French occupation zones 
are seriously undernourished; pre- 
sumably an even larzer percentage is 
suffering from hunger in the Russian 
zone. The harvest of this year fell 17 
per cent below normal. 

As important as the food problem, 
is the housing situation. Only eight 
percent of the buildings in the Ger- 
man capital survived our wartime 
bombing programs. Thirty-five per 
cent were damaged, 49 per cent al- 
most wholly destroyed, and eight per 
cent completely obliterated. 

This would be serious enough if 
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there were only the present inhabit. 
ants of Germany to consider. But dis. 
placed persons—Germans from Czech 
oslovakia, Poland, Hungary, all the 
countries of Europe—are pouring 
back into Germany by the millions, 
These people, homeless and property. 
less, will constitute either a gigantic 
relief problem or an equally tremen. 
dous threat to such law and order a; 
has been instituted. 

The big issues remaining to be 
settled among the American, Russian, 
British, and French governments are 
now reparations, Germany’s future 
economic status, and the control of the 
Ruhr. Two weeks ago, representative 
of 14 Allied nations met in Paris to 
discuss the reparations question. At 
Potsdam, it was agreed that Russia 
should have 25 per cent of the ms- 
chinery and other capital goods taken 
from Germany proper and that Ger. 
man assets abroad were to be divided 
up so that Russia got all German holi- 
ings in eastern Europe and the west 
ern Allies got those in other parts of 
the world. The vital question of just 
how much was to be exacted from Get- 
many in reparations was undecided. 

The answer to this question will 
in large part, determine Germany's 
economic future. If the reparations 
settlement demands that most of her 
industrial equipment be removed and 
that her natural resources be tappel 
over a long period, she will have m0 
recourse but to turn to agriculture # 
her chief means of livelihood. 

Whether she can support her people 
under such circumstances is debatable 
Many economists believe that neither 
Germany nor Europe itself can I 
turn to prewar standards of living 
unless the Germans are permitted 
keep a substantial portion of theif 
industrial wealth. But many feel, with 
the Russians, that regardless o 
whether or not the Germans have 
a subsistence standard of living, the 
should be made to pay heavy repar® 
tions. 

Controversy over the Ruhr—befor 
the war, Germany’s chief industrial 
district—centers on the French pr 
posal that it be separated from Ger 
many and placed under internatio 
control. The Americans and Briti 
who tend to favor the creation of # 
healthy, if not rich, German economy: 
have thus far ovposed the plan. 
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People and Resources 


Europe, it was recognized that the 
future peace of Europe would hinge 
more upon the German problem than 
upon any other single issue to be de- 
cided by the Allies. Since victory, the 
importance of this fact has become 
even clearer to the people and states- 
men of the world. In working out a 
policy for postwar Germany, the Allies 
have agreed upon one thing—never 
again must Germany be allowed to be 
in a position to disturb the peace of 
Europe and the world as she has done 
twice within a single generation. 

Beyond agreement on this point, 
there are still differences among the 
Allies on the future of Germany—dif- 
ferences which are at least partially 
responsible for the suspicions which 
today cloud relations between the So- 
viet Union and the Anglo-American 
powers (see page 6). In the Soviet 
mind, there lurks the suspicion that 
perhaps the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the nations of western Europe 
may seek someday to rebuild Germany 
as a powerful industrial nation to 
stand as a bulwark against the spread 
of communism into western Europe. 
Fear exists that Germany may even 
be used as the spearhead for a future 
attack upon Russia. 

On the part of England and the 
United States, there is similar fear 
and suspicion as to Russia’s designs 
and policy with respect to Germany. 
The question is frequently asked: Will 
not the Seviet Union attempt to spread 
its system of communism throughout 
Europe by seeking to impose it upon 
Germany? Should Germany become 
communized, it is feared, all Europe 
will be in danger of becoming domi- 
nated by Russia and the peace of the 
world would be in jeopardy. 

Some of the problems which must 
be solved are dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
In order to understand the long-range 
solutions necessary, it is important to 
review the economic, geographical, and 
historical factors which will have a 
bearing upon the decisions. 

Two of the most important facts 
bearing upon the future of Germany 
are these: Before the war, Germany 


op before the end of the war in 


was the most highly industrialized na- 
tion in Europe and she had the largest 
population, with the exception of the 
Soviet Union. In 1938, before Hitler 
began his campaign of aggression, she 
occupied 181,700 square miles in the 
heart of Europe. Thus, with an area 
not a great deal larger than that of 
California, prewar Germany had a 
population of 69,000,000—more than 
half that of the United States. 

Although Germany’s density of pop- 
ulation was great before the war, her 
position in this respect was not so bad 
as that of several other countries. For 
example, her population in proportion 
to total arable land was but 40 per cent 
that of Belgium, 37 per cent of the 
Netherlands, 28 per cent of England 
and Wales, and less than 50 per cent 
that of Switzerland. Hence the Hit- 
lerian cry for Lebensraum, or living 
space, as an excuse for aggression, 
loses much of its validity. 

The importance of Germany’s geo- 
graphic location may be seen by the 
fact that before the war she had a 
common frontier with 10 different 
European countries — Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Lithuania. It 
was largely as a result of this key posi- 
tion that she was able to subdue, 
through a series of “bloodless con- 
quests,” her weaker neighbors before 
she plunged Europe into war by her 
invasion of Poland in 1939. 

With the exception of the southern 
third of the country, Germany is made 
up of lands forming part of the North 
European Plain. In appearance, west- 
ern Germany does not differ greatly 
from the flatlands of Holland, nor does 
eastern Germany stand in sharp con- 
trast to the plains of Poland. The 
entire north of Germany consists 
largely of plains. In the south and 
southwest, however, the country is 
marked by hilly districts which gradu- 
ally rise to the Alpine regions. 

Germany’s great economic strength 
lies at the juncture of the Northern 
Plain and the southern and western 
uplands. In this region lie the Rhine- 
land, with its highly developed indus- 
tries, its mineral resources, including 
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The zones of occupation in Germany 


INT'L NEWS 


Millions of Germans are today wandering 
about the country seeking new homes 


coal; the Ruhr and the Saar basins; 
Westphalia and Saxony; and farther 
to the southeast, Silesia, wedged be- 
tween Poland and Bohemia and now 
under the political control of Poland. 

Germany was the last of the Euro- 
pean nations (except Russia) to em- 
bark upon a program of intensive in- 
dustrialization. Before 1871, the coun- 
try had been a loosely knit federation 
of independent states, but with the ad- 
vent of Bismarck the unification of 
Germany was effected and with it 
rapid industrialization. In 1871, the 
country lagged behind both England 
and France in industry, but between 
that year and 1930, it far outstripped 
both countries in industrial growth. 

With 10 per cent of Europe’s popu- 
lation before the war, Germany pro- 
duced 14 per cent of the world’s steel, 
15 per cent of its machinery, 17 per 
cent of its chemicals, and 46 per cent 
of its synthetic dyes. Although Ger- 
many is deficient in many of the min- 
eral resources for heavy industry— 
such as iron, copper, lead, zinc, bauxite, 
manganese, chrome—she was able to 
import sufficient quantities to make up 
for her deficiency. Her annual pro- 
duction of 15 per cent of the world’s 
coal supply enabled her to move for- 
ward industrially. 

In addition to her industrial 
strength, Germany was an important 
agricultural country before the war. 
Approximately 40 per cent of her land 
was arable and her production methods 
were among the most efficient in Eu- 
rope. Her principal farm crops are 
rye, potatoes, oats, wheat, barley, and 
beet sugar. Her production of pota- 
toes—a staple food for the German 
people—was far in excess of that of 
the United States in the prewar years. 
She produced large quantities of meat 
and dairy products. In fact the Ger- 
mans were able to provide nearly 90 
per cent of their food requirements be- 
fore the war. 

Approximately one-fourth of Ger- 
many’s total area is made up of forests 
which the Germans have taken great 
pains to husband carefully. They have 
been replanted as they have been cut, 
thus avoiding the waste of deforesta- 
tion which other nations have ex- 
perienced. 

One of the secrets of Germany’s suc- 
cess lay in her ability to avoid waste 
and to make the greatest possible use 
of everything their territories had to 
offer They developed their water- 
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German soldiers released from Stalingrad 
return to their homeland 


power facilities to full capacity. Their 
great technical skill enabled them to 
lead the world in the manufacture of 
many synthetic products (especially 
rubber and petroleum). 

Before the war, the Germans built 
one of the most efficient systems of 
transportation in the world through a 
network of railroads, highways, canals, 
and river facilities. In this way she 
became a closely knit economic unit 
and placed herself in a favorable posi- 
tion to carry on trade with neighbor- 
ing and overseas countries. The im- 
portance of these peacetime arteries 
of commerce was appreciated by the 
Allies during the war when they en- 
abled the Germans to supply their far- 
flung battle fronts with little difficulty. 

Contrary to the Hitler myth of racial 
purity and superiority, the Germans 
include various racial groups, as are 
the inhabitants of other European 
countries. The much-talked-of “Nor- 
dic” or “Aryan” type of person was a 
figment of the Nazi imagination and 
was used for the purpose of fanning 
the flames of racial antagonism and of 
inspiring the Germans with a feeling 
of superiority. 

Despite the fact that the German 
people had acquired a high degree of 
technical skill and efficiency in indus- 
try and agriculture in the prewar 
years, they had failed to reach the po- 
litical maturity which characterized 
the peoples of many other European 
countries. Serfdom existed in Ger- 
many long after it had been abandoned 
by all the nations in western Europe. 
The people have had very little experi- 
ence in self-government, which made it 
relatively easy for them to shift their 
allegiance from an autocratic kaiser to 
the even more dictatorial Nazis. 

Thus, whatever detailed plans are 
worked out for the future economic 
development of Germany, the Allies 
must concentrate upon the necessity . 
of laying the foundations for truly 
democratic government in that coun- 
try. After the last war, the Allies 
assumed that because democratic 
forms had been set up in Germany, 
real democracy had been established. 
It was only a matter of less than 15 
years before even the forms were abol- 
ished and the German people allowed 
themselves to become subjected to the 
most ruthless dictatorship in all his- 
tory. The world is now paying the 
price for their folly. 
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Inflation 

1. Briefly explain what is meant by 
inflation, and give some examples of 
various effects of inflation. 

2. What are some of the conditions 
which lead to an inflationary period? 

8. To what extent have we had a 
rise in prices since 1939? 

4. Give some illustrations of how 
runaway prices hurt various groups of 
a population. 

5. What has been done by the gov- 
ernment to ward off inflation during 
the war? 

6. What is the present threat of a 
sharp advance in prices? 

7. How is the government attempt- 
ing to deal with the existing danger 
of inflation? 

8. How might the public be better 
informed on the merits of each side in 
a wage dispute between employers and 
workers? 

9. What is meant when it is said 
that if we can avoid severe inflation 
for another year or so, the greatest 
danger will be over? 


The suggestion is being made that 
the government establish a commis- 
sion or agency which would have con- 
trol over both wages and prices until 
the scarcity of industrial goods is 
over. This agency would not permit 
prices to rise except in hardship cases 
—that is, cases where firms are not 
making reasonable profits. It would 
permit wages to advance only when 
that could be done without raising 
prices. 

The argument against this plan is 
that the government should not be 
.. given such broad power over industry 
in peacetime. The case for it is that 
unless prices and wages continue to 
be controlled until goods of all kinds 
are much more plentiful, the country 
will suffer extreme inflation, leading 
to dangerous depression. 

Would you favor or oppose such a 
drastic plan for keeping prices and 
wages from rising too high? 

Do you think that a better plan 
would be to have the government in- 
vestigate the facts about profits and 
wages in each industrial dispute, and 
then pass these facts on to the public 
in the hope that an informed public 
opinion will insist on settlements in 
line with the national welfare? 


FOR CONTINUED PRICE CONTROL. 


until for $1.34 only one five-pound bag of sugar could be purchased. 


The famous Krupp works of Germany before the war. 


This is one of the vital questions 
which the Big Four must answer in 
working out a permanent solution to 
the German problem. 

Or do you feel that the government 
should adopt a hands-off policy, letting 
labor and management settle their own 
differences and make their own de- 
cisions with respect to wages and 
prices? 


Reading 


“Price, Control Under Attack,” by 
C. E. Warne, Current History, August. 

“Price Control and Public Interest,” 
by J. G. Rogers, Jr., Newsweek, May 
14, 

“Wages, Prices and Employment,” 
by George Soule, New Republic, No- 
vember 5. 

“OPA Retreats Under Pressure of 
General Public Indifference,” News- 
week, April 30. 


German Control 


1. Briefly describe the plight of the 
German people as they face their first 
postwar winter. 

2. What is meant by “displaced” 
Germans? 

8. How does the Allied zone system 
operate in that country? 
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In 1920, without price control, prices soared 
In 1945 the 


same money will buy five — of sugar, one dozen eggs, two quarts of milk, bread, 


= toasties, and a half 


Photo shows (left to right): Rep. Frances 
Iton, Ohio; Rep. Mary Norton, New Jersey; Mrs. 
CIO Auxiliary; Rep. Helen G. Douglas of California. 


Faye Stephenson, president of 


Suggested Study Guide for Student 


4. True or false: Each of the Big 
Five nations has one representative on 
the Allied Control Council. 

5. Where are the headquarters of 
this Council? 

6. What issue has lined up England, 
the United States, and Russia against 
France? 

7. True or false: The governing na- 
tions of Germany have at last reached 
an agreement on the extent to which 
Germany may industrialize in the 
years ahead. 

8. To what extent did the German 
farmers meet that nation’s food de- 
mands before the war? 

9. Is Germany the most crowded 
nation in Europe? Give some com- 
parisons. 

Discussion 


Do you think that the German peo- 
ple could be permanently forced to 
engage only in agriculture? 

Many observers feel that Germany, 
even though she again becomes strong 
industrially, can easily be held in check 
so long as the major Allied powers co- 
operate. On the other hand, these 
same observers think that the Ger- 
mans, despite all efforts to keep them 
from industrializing, will inevitably 


make a comeback if the Allies become © 


divided among themselves. Hence, it 
is not so important, according to this 
school of opinion, to try to prevent 
Germany from industrializing as it is 
to make every effort to maintain unity 
among the Allies. What is your opin- 
ion on this point? 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not Germany should be per- 
mitted to engage in commercial avia- 
tion. It is generally agreed that it 
is just one step from commercial to 
military aviation. In view of this fact, 
do you or do you not think that Ger- 
many should be permitted to build or 
operate planes for peacetime purposes? 


Reading 


“What to do with Germany?” by 
E. Brandt, Vital Speeches, August 15. 

“Will the ‘Potsdam Agreement 
Work?” by S. Duggan, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, October 20. 

“German Partition,” Fortune, Oc- 
tober. 

“We Talk Tough, But We Act Soft,” 
by R. Daniell, New York Times Mag- 
azine, October 7. 


GAl 
To what extent should postwar Germany be de-industrialized? 
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“Reparations, Gain or Loss?” } 
F. E. Hirsch, Current History, § 
tember. ) 

“Military Occupation Can’t Sim 
ceed,” by a Member of the RAF, fae 
pers, November. 

“Treatment of Germany,” by Jah 
Viner, Foreign Affairs, July. 

Miscellaneous 3 

1. Who is the present director 
the Office of Price Administration 
Who was the original director of 
organization? 

2. Tell something about the acti 
ities of the OPA during the war, 
cluding the number of workers @& 
ployed, number of items affected » 
price control and rationing. “a 

8. When, according to oxistingy 
islation, does the OPA go out of e 
ence? : 
4, What proposals did Preside 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
for control of the atomic bomb and@ 
atomic energy? & 

5. How much money has Presi 
Truman requested Congress to appr 
priate for America’s share of expens 
of UNRRA? 

6. Who has been called “Father @ 
the United Nations” and what 
nition for his efforts did he rece 
receive? 

7. What are the principal resoure® 
of the island of Java? What is 
population? 8 

8. What proposal for the settlemeé 
of the Palestine question has bh 
agreed upon by the United States @ 
British governments? a 

9. Give the outstanding provi 
of the bill, now being discussed.by? 
Senate Military Affairs Committ 
for the merger of the armed forces 

10. What are the food prospects) 
the United States for next year? W 
action has been taken to relieve ® 
clothing situation? :: 
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Pronunciations 


Elbe—el’buh 
Krupp—kroop’—oo as in cool 
Lebensraum—lay’bens-rown—ow 388 
how : 
Leipzig—lip’tseek—i as in hide ~ 
Sutan Sjahrir—soo’tahn shah -reer’ 
Achmed Soekarno—ahk’med soe-kal® 
noe 
Weser—vay’sair 














